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ther gives himhishand and| ‘ Yes, Lina, that we ought to love the 
says, ‘ You are welcome: | Sabbath more than any other day, and do 
kneel down with us, and|no work on that day; but that we may 
thank God for all the mer- | comfort one another in trouble.’ 

cies we have this day re- *O, Henri, to-day I saw blind Joseph 
ceived.’ Rudolf kneels | making baskets ; but perhaps he does not 
down, and offers up to God | know that the Sunday belongs to the Sa- 
ashortand fervent prayer, |vior.’ The little girl stopped, and appear- 
which comes from _his|ed to reflect for a few moments: then she 
heart. | continued, ‘ Henri, let us go and tell blind 

The mother now pre-|Joseph that to-day belongs to the Lord 
pares to take her children | Jesus.’ d 
to bed; but Rudolf, cal-| ‘ Yes,’ said Henri; and as he is very 
ling the little Lina to him, | poor, let us take him our new half-pence 
said, ‘ Before you go, you that Rudolf gave us, blind Joseph is often 
must sing me one of your | obliged to beg his bread.’ 
pretty hymns.’ Lina joyfully agreed to this, and the two : 

Lina ran to the old man, | children set out for Joseph’s cottage.—| was born in a stable, where he was cradled 
who lifted her on his k They found the poor old man seated on a/in a manger; that when He grew up, He 
and then, with her child- | bench, in his little garden, making a bas- | went about doing good, giving si 
ish voice, she sang a hymn|ket. Lina walked up very close to him, | blind, curing the lame, and calli 
she had learned at school, | and said, in a gentle tone, ‘ Joseph, I think the dead to life ; 
It was a pretty hymn, ex-| you do not know that Sunday belongs to 
pressing the wish that Je-|the Savior, and you must not make bas- 
sus would bless her and | kets to-day.’ 
protect her through the} The blind man appeared taken by sur- 
‘night and pardon her sins. | prise, and in a rough manner said, * Who 
It was just such a hymn as jare you, and what do you want ? 
every child who goes to| ‘I am Henri,’ said the little boy, ‘and 
Sabbath School may learn, | this is my sister Lina.’ 

| «And we are come to tell you,’ said 
Lina again, ‘ that the Sunday belongs to 
the Savior, and that we ought to love the 
Sunday, because it is His day.’ 

At these words the blind man made an 
impatient movement, knit his brows, and 
went on hastily with his work. For a 
time he kept silence, and the children re- 
mained, quietly standing before him. If 
he could have seen them, he must have 
been touched by the expression of pity on 
their young countenances. At last he 
said to them, ‘ That is nothing to you; go 
back to your home.’ 

‘But, Joseph,’ said Henri, ‘ we must 
first give you what we have brought you ;’ 
and he put the two pieces of money into 
\the blind man’s hand. 


only you, Henri, to read tome. Can you 
not come in every evening, and read in 
that good book ?’ 

‘ Yes, certainly we can,’ cried the two 
children: ‘ after school, we can come every 
evening to your house.’ 

* But,’ said little Lina, with much ear- 
nestness, ‘ don’t you know who Jesus is ?’ 

‘No,’ replied the man, sorrowfully. * In 
my childhood, I often heard his name; 
but since then I have fergotten all I heard, 
because I have never been to church.’ 

‘ Let me try and tell you all I can about 
the Savior,’ said Henri. The little boy 
then, in his simple way, told Joseph that 
Jesus was the Son of God; that he came 
down from heaven to die for us; that he 
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iy even 
hat He came to show 
sinners the way to heaven; that the Jews 
refused to believe in Him, and at last cru- 
cified Him; that when on the cross he 
prayed for his murderers ; that after his 
death he was placed in a new sepulchre, 
from which he rose on the third day, and 
after forty days ascended up into heaven, 
where he sits now on the right hand of 
God; that by his death he purchased 
eternal life for those who betieve on him. 
Henri ended by repeating to old Joseph 
the following words of holy Scripture :— 
‘God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosvever be- 
lieveth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.’ ; 

‘ Ah,’ said little Lina, ‘ you are ill, Jo- 
seph; come to Jesus, and he will do you 
good.’ 

‘ But,’ answered ‘the old man, with a 
sigh, ‘Lina, I am a wicked man, and I 
have never loved this Savior.’ 

‘ Love him now, then,’ said the little 
girl: ‘he has long loved you.’ 

Old Joseph could not reply, but tears 


. CERNAR Sag . 


The Islanders filling a wicker image with human victims and 


combustible materials. 
FEJEE ISLANDERS. paeeeral and acquired, know how far he has|and we hope all our young readers will 


| 
fallen. 


educated, has a quick perception, and he 
might have attained to almost any situation 
of honor or profit, if he had conducted 
himself with propriety. He has, he tells 
me, learned the printer’s trade and the 
painter’s—he has been a reporter for the 
press. I have now before me a_ letter 
which he wrote me just before he left for 
prison. Its composition, its style, its 
penmanship, are of the first order. I in- 
quired of him particularly the causes which 
led him on to his present condition—for 
this is not the first offence. He gave me 
substantially the following : ‘ Wicked as- 
sociates and companions—trifling with fe- 


He has a vigorous mind, is well like Lina commit some of them to mem- 


Not many centuries ago, there existed a 


people, on a certain island, who were very 
ignorant, superstitious, and cruel. They 
lived in rude huts, made by driving stakes 
into the earth, and covering them with the 
branches of trees. They were clad in the 
skins of wild beasts, tattooed their bodies, 
subsisted by fishing and hunting, and on 
the flesh and milk of their cattle, and were 
unacquainted with the institution of mar- 
riage. ‘We cannot ascertain that they ex- 
celled in any art, except in that of making 
wicker baskets. Their religion had no 
tendency to elevate their character, for 
they believed in the transmigration of 
souls, and worshipped the sun, the moon, 


ory. 
‘ Jesus, tender shepherd, hear me, 
Bless Thy little lamb to-night! 
Through the darkness be Thou near me, 
Watch my sleep till morning light! 


‘All this day Thy hand has led me, 
And I thank Thee for Thy care: 

Thou hast clothed me, warm’d me, fed me— 
Listen to my evening prayer. 





‘Let my sins be all forgiven; 
Bless the friends I love so well ; 
Take me, when I die, to heaven, . 
Happy there with Thee to dwell! 


When Lina had finished, the old man 
kissed her rosy cheek, and said to her, ‘I 
































































































































and deified men. Their religious ceremo- 
nies were performed in shady groves, or in 
tude temples of huge, rough stones, with- 
out roofs, the ruins of which are still to be 
seen. Cesar, in his Commentaries, in- 
forms us that one of their religious cere- 
monies consisted in making, of wicker 
work, a hollow image of a man, about six- 
ty feet in height, filling it with living men, 
women, and children, setting it on fire, and} 
seeing these unhappy victims perish in the 
flames, as represented in the cut. Lucan 
in describing one of their sacred groves, 
says, ‘* Nothing was to be seen there but 
multitudes of altars on which they sacri- 
ficed human victims.’ Says Pliny, ‘* They 
consider it a part of their most solemn and 
most obligatory religion to put men to 
death ; and to feed on their dead bodies 
they esteem most wholesome.’’—Pictorial 
Scrap Book. 

Why are not such horrid scenes witnessed 
in America? Whence came our religion, 
which proclaims peace on earth and good will 
tomen? It is to the Divine Revelation of the 
Holy Scriptures, the influence of the Spirit of 
God on the hearts of men, and the consequent 
civilization, science, and literature with which 
we are favored, that we are indebted for our 
comparative happiness—and if our citizens uni- 
versally practiced the precepts of the Gospel, 
we should see much less crime and wickedness 
than we do, and consequently much more ge- 
neral happiness and prosperity in this world, 
and a better hope for the world to come. 








PROGRESS DOWNWARD. 

It is sad to note the downward progress 
of many lads and young men of promise, 
children too of pious parents. A corres- 
pondent ofthe Western Episcopalian tells 
the following sad story, as a warning to 
youth. 

** Last week I saw a young man at the 
bar of justice. He was sentenced to an 
imprisonment in the penitentiary for fifteen 
years. His crime was burglary and lar- 





community. I sought an interview with 
and repeated my visit for the three 


is history. He is now 38 years of age! 
hose only who learned of his abilities, 











ceny. He was a perfect stranger in our 


days that he staid, to learn something of 


male affection—tippling and intemperance 
—gambling and neglect of moral and reli- 
gious duties, and idleness.’ He says he 
commenced the downward career before the 
age of eighteen years. He followed his 
wicked courre till now he reaps its bitter 
rewards. Let every youth that reads this 
account, ponder over the causes which led 
to this faJl, and then let them see the con- 
sequences. They are—loss of property, 
of character, of self-respect, a hardened and 
desperately wicked heart, a mother weep- 
ing over a fallen son, a wife and child de- 
solate, conscience seared, a God offended, 
the laws of man broken, and a life of fifteen 
years at hard labor in the State’s Prison. 
Would you avoid the end of this fallen 
youth? Shun the causes which lead to 
the end.” 





NARRATIVE. 


aoe aa 


THE SWISS BASKET-MAKER. 


In Switzerland, between two mountains, 
whose summits are always covered with 
snow, is aysmall village which appears 
poor and iaghitcant in the eyes of the 
world, butWwhich is precious in the sight 
of the great God, because there Jesus the 
Savior is known and loved, and dwells in 
the hearts of many of its peaceful inhabi- 
tants. 

Let us look into one of these cottages. 
Upon the bench, near the stove, the grand- 
father is seated, holding little Lina on his 
knees, who is amusing herself by playing 
with the old man’s long white hair.— 
Henri, the eldest little boy, is seated at 
the table, near his father, reading to him 
from the Bible. Ata little distance the 
mother is seated, busy with her knitting. 
Out of doors, the wind is blowing hard, 
and great drops of rain strike against the 
window-panes. No one heeds this; for 
all are listening to the good things they 
hear from the word of God. They are now 
hearing the interesting history of Naaman, 
who, by the advice of the little Hebrew 
maid, went to meet the Prophet Elisha, to 
be cured of his Leprosy. 


Syrian General the happiness of returning 
to his own country cured of his disease, 
and are about to kneel down for prayer, 
when an old man enters the cottage. 





The fa- 


The cottagers 
speak of the goodness of God in giving the 


It 


have a new sou (penny) for you, Lina, to| 
buy acake with.’ She took the bright | 
copper coin with great pleasure, and cried, | 
‘Not for a cake: may I do what I like| 
with it?’ 
‘ Yes, do so, my child,’ said Rudolf. 
‘Thank you,’ said Lina, as she ran to | 
show her mother the piece of money. | 
The two children were now going away, |, 
when Rudolf called Henri, and said to | 

him, * You, too, shall have a sou.’ 


cl 


| Sa 


ceive it, and, as he ran to his mother, cried ls 
out, ‘I know what I will do with it.’ 

Thus passed the evenings of winter in 
this peaceful cottage; but soon spring | 
came. ‘The rays of the sun shone into the | 
valley, the first flowers appeared, and the 
inhabitants, young and old, rejoiced to- | 
gether. The children were taken long} 
walks by their dear schoolmistress, and | 
were taught by her new hymns of praise | 
to God. | 

One Sabbath morning, when Henri and 
Lina went with their parents to the village | 
church, the Minister took for his text that 
passage in the Gospel which tells of the | 
Savior, on the Sabbath, curing a man born | 
blind. The Pastor spoke with great ear- | 
nestness of the duties belonging to the 
Christian Sabbath ; the works of love in 
which we may engage on that holy day, 
and the importance of abstaining from all 
unnecessary labor. Even Lina under- 
stood, and was interested by what he 
said. 

‘Well, Lina, were you not very tired.’ 

‘No,’ said the little girl: ‘I liked to 
be at church very much; and I should 
like to go every Sunday.’ 

‘Let me see first,’ said her father, ‘ if 
you understood whatour good Pastor 
said.’ 

*He told us,’ said little Lina, ‘ that 
we must not work on the Sunday, but 
think of our Savior’s love, and try to do 
like him.’ 

* Well, Lina, you remember well ; and I 
hope you and your brother will love your 
Savior, who died for you, and keep His 
day holy.’ 

In the afternoon the two children were 
sitting near the cottage, on the bank of a 
small stream, when suddenly Lina looked 


| 
| 


| go to church ?” 


The little boy was well pleased to re- | +p 





serious, and said, ‘ Henri, do you remem- 








is their neighbor, old Rudolph. 


ber what the Minister said?’ 


Astonished and confused, old Joseph ex- 
aimed, * My children, why are you come 


here to me ?” 


‘ We wished to bring you our money,’ 
uid the two children ; ‘and to tell you,’ 


|added Lina, ‘ that you must not work on 
the Sunday.’ 


‘ But what can I do?’ said old Joseph. 
I am blind, and half deaf: how could q 


Henri drew from his pocket the little 
estament that had been given him at the 
abbath-school, and said, ‘If you will 


|leave off your work, I will read you what 


He then sat down on the grass, with 


| Lina beside him, close to the old man.— 


The latter involuntarily folded his hands, 
and listened attentively. The little boy 
read a part of the ninth chapter of John’s 
Gospel. It is that which relates the mira- 
cle of a man who was born blind, to whom 
the Savior gave sight. 

This appeared quite new to the old man, 
and several times a cry of interest escaped 
him. When the reading was finished, the 
children rose, and, taking hold of his hand, 
bade him good-bye, Lina saying, ‘ Do love 
the Savior, Joseph ; and do not work any 
more on this day.’ 

When they were gone, Joseph felt un- 
able to return to his basket-work. Dee 
in thought, he remained silent, until the 
sun had gone down, when he went into his 
cottage, took the supper the old house- 
keeper had prepared for him, and then 
went to bed. Those words of the children, 
‘ The Sabbath belongs to the Savior,’ had 
touched his heart, and begun to agitate his 
conscience. 

A week afterwards, when the children 
came again to Joseph, they found him ill 
in bed. They sat down by his bedside, 
gave him some cakes they had brought for 
him, and then Lina said to the old man, 
‘Would you like to hear Henri read again 
to you from the Bible ?” 

‘Yes; O yes!’ said the sick man; and 
a deep sigh escaped from him. Henri 
opened his Bible, and read the fifth chap- 
ter of John’s Gospel. Joseph listened 
with great attention, and when Henri had 
finished, said to him, ‘ I wish I could often 
hear something of this Jesus ; but I have 


UI 


ran down his cheeks. The children now 
were obliged to leave him, as it was get- 
ting late. 

After that day they came every evening 
|to see and read to their poor old friend.— 
The Minister, old Rudolph, and their pa- 
rents also, frequently came to visit poor 
Joseph. The Lord was about to cure his 
mental blindness ; but before this blessing 
was bestowed upon him, the wise and 
good Physician of souls saw fit to send 
upon the blind man a long aad painful ill- 
ness, from which he did not recover till 
| the following spring. 


| One evening, when Henri was reading 





the Minister read to us this morning at|to Joseph of Jesus, the Friend of those 
| church.’ 


who are weary and heavy laden, the old 

jman entreated Henri to go and ask the 
Minister to come to him. The good pas- 
tor soon came, and had a long conversa- 
tion with old Joseph. Peace had at length 
entered hissoul. The Lord had given him 
mental sight. The eyes of his understand- 
ing being opened, he now saw something 
of the love of that dear Savior who had 
died for him. He had first been shown 
his danger as a poor sinner; and then the 
Holy Spirit had applied to his wounded 
conscience the words of holy Scripture, 
‘ The blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleans- 
eth us from all sin.’ (John i. 7.) 

Some weeks afterwards, on a fine Sab- 
bath, spring morning, when the trees and 
plants were clothed in green, and the mea- 
dows were covered with fresh verdure, the 
bell called the villagers to the worship of 
God. The blind man, led by Henri and 
Lina, joyfully bent his way to the church. 
There had been joy in heaven over this re- 
penting sinner, and there was joy in this 
little village. ‘The pastor took for his text 
these words of our Savior, ‘ Out of the 
mouth of babes and sucklings hast Thou 
ordained strength.’ (Psalm viii. 2.) From 
that time, every Sabbath the blind man oc- 
cupied his place at church. Those who 
had known him before, and saw him now, 
were often tempted to ask each other, 
‘How has this man, being born blind, re- 
ceived his sight ?’ for upon his countenance, 
and in his words and actions, shone the 
light of God’s Holy Spirit ; of that Spirit 
of grace which changes a heart born insm 
into a heart washed in the blood of Jesus, 

Lina and Henri knew from their parents. 
and from old Joseph himself, what had 
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taken place in his soul ; and they were full 
of joy on the Sabbath when they first led 
him to church. On the evening of that|) 
happy day, when Lina said her prayers, 
she added in her childish simplicity these 
words, *‘ Lord Jesus, I thank Thee that 
Thou hast cured poor Joseph, and that 
Thou hast made him love Thee.’—{ Tract 
Magazine. 





MORAL TALES. 


For the Youth’s Companion. 
DECEPTION. 


** Truth is a heavenly principle—a light 
Whose beams will always guide the willing right.” 


‘There is that intolerable bore, John 
Wellman, coming up the street. Marga- 
tet, tell Thomas to say to the gentleman 
that I am not at home,’ and Miss Watson 
seated herself at a window to watch the 
approach of the object of her remark.— 
* Why cousin Emma,’ said Lelia Williams, 
looking up from a book, ‘ how can you 
treat any one so? besides telling a false- 
hood!’ ‘O child,’ replied the beauty of| 
eighteen, with a smile; ‘I perceive that 
you have brought with you the simplicity 
of the country ; a winter in the gay world 
will teach you something of city art.” ‘| 








left my quiet country home.’ 


| 
whom you do not wish to see ; ‘tis allow-| 


pearance of evil ?’ 
give offence, my dear, and one is not to 
know but you are really out.’ Lelia Wil- 


reply, and resumed her reading. She was 


shortly summoned by Emma to her post | calm, and in the retirement of his chamber 


of observation. ‘ There, Lelia,’ said she, | 
‘is Mr. Wellman opposite, speaking with | 


alady. Did you ever see such a figure ?| 


Poor fellow! I really pity him, he is so|he did not propose. He did, but not to| minded her timely advice in the morning ; 
Lelia Williams, the country cousin, | but it was too late. 


plain ; but he has a good share of assur- | 
ance to think I will smile on him, when I | 
can number among my admirers those who 
are distinguished for their elegant personal 
appearance and address. John is awkward, 
but I suppose is good, and wealthy too, | 
’tis said.’ ‘Now Emma,’ said Lelia, ‘1} 
like his face. He is short, to be sure, but 
at a glance I decidedly prefer his looks to | 


those of that gentleman with the asad 
moustache, who is walking so languidly 


up the street, gazing about asifto see batchelor, and says he is waiting to find a won't we ?” 


who admired him.’ ‘* Why Lelia, what a} 
taste! That is Frank Arlington, the most | 
desirable beau in our set. He is a splen- 

did fellow, and is reputed to be very rich. 

I do believe he will call here! Yes, do 

assist me to arrange my dress,’ and Miss 

Watson, stood before her mirror, fully con- 

scious of her extreme beauty. In her de- 

light at the prospect of a call from Mr. 

Arlington, she had forgotten her message 
to Thomas, and great was her chagrin 
when she saw him descend the steps, as 
Mr. Wellman approached. ‘ How provok- 
ing !’ she exclaimed, as she watched Mr. 
Arlington's retreating figure. ‘ He will 
call on Laura Moore. I hope she is out.’ 
But no, the gentleman gained admittance 
at an elegant mansion a few doors from 
Mr. Watson’s. Mr. Wellman called to 
see Miss Watson on the following day, 
and was received with politeness by that 
fascinating young lady. She had never 
appeared so lovely in his eyes as then, and 
after that, his visits to her became more 
frequent. 

If she is sincere, I should be happy in 
the possession of her love, soliloquised 
Mr. Wellman. I will not believe that one 
apparently so artless, is deceitful, till I 
have proof. It was at an evening party, 
and he had withdrawn from the company, 
and stood alone on the piazza, lost in 
thought. Soon his attention was attract- 
ed by low talking near him. His own 

+ name wasmentioned. ‘ Engaged to him!’ 
said a voice which he knew was Miss 


Watson's, ‘no indeed! I am mortified if 


such a report has been circulated.’ ‘It 
‘has, quite extensively, and many have be- 
lieved it.’ ‘ Yourself among the number ?’ 
‘Yes.’ ‘I am surprised.’ ‘ You have 
received much attention from him.’ ‘ Only 
for convenience, I assure you. He is al- 
ways ready to gallant me, and my simple- 
hearted country cousin has taken quite a 
fancy to him.’ ‘Indeed!’ ‘ But to change 


the subject: how 
with your society this evening, Mr. Ar- 


ed all your thoughts at present.’ 
by any means. 
ciety possessed for me is broken. 
discovered that she is heartless.’ 
always knew Laura was deceitful. 
derstand her well. 
sincerity, and I admire that trait in any 
one. 
plain yourself, Mr. Arlington.’ 
me, Miss Watson, if I speak plainly. 
am aware of the strong attachment which 
Mr. Wellman feels for you. 
of superior worth and talent. 
given him reason to suppose that his re- 
gard was reciprocated by you, and yet tell 
me that you should be mortified to have it 
thought that you were engaged to him.— 
Allow me, as a friend to both, to advise 
you to change your course towards him. 
You are surprised at such remarks from 
me, and well you may be. 
aware what a character I bear in society ; |] 
but with all my failings I have always 
cherished a high regard for truth.’ 
Watson was indeed surprised. 
trust it will not teach me to give up my | expected a proposal for her hand from Mr. 
admiration for truth, dear Emma, for in|Arlington, when he led her from the 
that case I should sincerely regret having crowded rooms, and great was her mortifi- 
«O, don’t | cation and disappointment. 


it that I am favored 


is 
ington? I supposed Miss Moore occupi- 
* Not 
The charm which her so- 
I have 
* Yes, I 
I un- 

I know that she wants 


” ¢ And yet you trifle with it.’ * Ex- 
* Excuse 


I 


He is a man 
You have 


I am fully 


Miss 
She had 





* I am indebted to 


*I had not, indeed, | 


Wellman 


when once more alone he became more 





his resolution was taken. He continued 
to visit at Mr. Watson’s. Miss Emma 


her. 
a young lady of great refinement, and 
highly intellectual, became his affianced 
bride. 

A strange intimacy sprang up betwen 
Arlington and Wellman, which was the 
means of effecting a decided improvement 
in the morals of theformer. After Lelia’s 
marriage he ceased visiting at Mr. Wat- 
son’s, but was often found at the residence 
of his friend Mr. Wellman. He is still a 





wife whose simplicity and truthfulness 
shall equal Lelia’s. 

Miss Watson’s beauty has faded some- 
what. She is still in society, however, and 
report says is to marry a dashing naval 
officer. The habit of deception has become | 
so confirmed upon her, that she is trusted 
by none of her acquaintances. She is un- | 
happy, for her hopes have been disappoint- 
ed. Had she been truthful, she might 
have been spared many disappointments, 
as well as reproaches of conscience. 
LEsINA. 





For the Youth’s Companion. 
- EDDIE LEB, 
AND HIs AuNT’s Story. 

One afternoon, when the snow came 
down right merrily against the windows, 
whitening the coats and the hats of all the 
passers by, Eddie Lee was at home with 


dull, still place. Why can’t I go away 
from you, at least for a while, and see 
something of the world? 
back and tell you what a fine time I have 
had, and then perhaps you will be tempt- 
ed to go with me, the next time. 
gold and purple vesture of mine is too 
brilliant to be shut up in a decayed stump, 
I want other snakes to admire it, and envy 
me. 


are,’ replied the mother snake. 
would be in great danger were you to go 
alone across these broad fields. 
would hunt you, and try to stone the life 
out of you. 
your folly, and tell you to crawl back as 
soon as possible to your old hiding place.’ 


shine of yonder pleasant hill,’ persisted 
the snake. ‘ I could crawl very fast if dan- 
ger was nigh; at any rate I mean to try 
this very morning,’ and without waiting 
for another word from his mother, the sil- 


wards the dusty highway. 


himself, ‘I only wish mother was here to 
see this smooth carriage path. 
the birds are singing, and merry children 
are at play in the gardens yonder. 
Pride came to | is a fine place to be seen and admired too, 
eall it untruth to say not at home to one |her aid, however, and enabled her to con-|in this open sunlight.’ 
ceal her true feelings. 
able, and considered equivalent to being | you for your kind advice, Mr. Arlington,’ 
engaged.’ ‘Then why not say you are | Said she haughtily. 
engaged, at once, and thus avoid the ap- looked upon you as my mentor. We will 
‘Why, that would/|go in, if you please,’ and the beauty brush- 
: |ed hastily past the victim of her coquetry, 
who stood like one petrified. 
liams was not convinced, but she made no| had not moved, fearing observation; but | 


vain, silly little snake looked at himself 
with great satisfaction. 


| speed, tossing the dust into the air, and 
glorying in his liberty. 
as glanced at the feeble snake in his path- 
way, but without knowing it, gave him a 
most cruel kick. 
with agony, and crawled slowly into the 
grass by the side of the road. 
of his mother in her safe abiding place, 
and of her words of warning: how much 
| was exceedingly polite, and wondered that | better off he would have been had he 


do, a troop of school-boys approached the 


| mained all night in great pain. 
| morning his mother found him in this sad 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








I will come 


This 


‘Iam much older and wiser than you 
* You 


Boys 


Other snakes would laugh at 


‘But I want to bask in the warm sun- 


y little thing glided off in the grass to- 

‘ This looks like something,’ said he to 
How gaily 
This 


And again the 


Presently came along a horse at full 


It never so smash | 


He twisted and turned 


He thought 


While he was considering what next to 


spot where he lay trembling, and only 
partly concealed. 

* Here is a snake, boys, a snake! hur- 
rah! now for some fun. Ben make haste 
with a clib before he is off, and Jim, hand 
mea stone from the wall. Look at his 
horrid tongue ; oh how ugly he looks— 
we'll make mince-meat of him pretty soon, 


And so the little snake, who only an 
our before had thought himself so beau- 
tiful, and worthy the admiration of all 
living creatures, was battered and bruised, 
ridiculed and nearly murdered by a few 
little boys. His gay dress soiled and cov- 
ered with blood, and his strength nearly 
gone. 





At last he was left alone, and raising | * 


his weak head, he looked about for other 
enemies, or in search of a hiding place 
wherein to die. There was a crevice in 
the stone wall near, and to this he slowly 
dragged his mangled body, where he re- 
The next 


plight, but in a penitent and more humble 
frame of mind than he had left her the day 
previous. 

* Alas ! why did I wish to wander from 
a pleasant, secure home, and leave the 





week previous, to make his mother a long 
visit. 

The storm prevented their walking out, 
so the little boy was trying to amuse him- 
selfin the house. He had looked over 
the pictures in his father’s library—played 
with his dominoes—had a grand frolic with 


begging for a story. 

After asking Eddie what it should be 
about, and finding he did not seem to care 
only to hear something in a narrative form, 
his aunt thus began her story : 

“At the foot of a sycamore tree in a 


and the cold and snow disappeared, find- 
ing himself clad in a new and beautiful 


to his mother : 








his aunt Angeline, who had arrived the | 


‘Lark’ in the back-yard, and now was | 


only true friend I have in the world? If 
| I live to get back, I will never be so fool- 
| ish and disobedient again. Only look now 
at my once gay coat, and see how ugly I 
| look—even the boys thought so when they 
|found me by the roadside. After all there 
lis no place like my old home at the foot 
| of the sycamore tree.’ ” 

Eddie listened attentively to his aunt 
Angie’s story, and when she ceased speak- 
ing, said, 

“* Were you thinking of me, when you 
made up that story, aunty? You know I 

said the other day I longed to be able to 
| go about the city by myself, and see some- 


large field covered with brake and green | thing beyond the walls—that I wondered 
shrubbery, there lived with its mother a mother was afraid to trust me alone in the 
young snake. Through the winter he had | street, and was so unwilling to have me 
been very happy, but as the spring opened, | play with the boys on the common after 


dark.” 


“« You are right, Eddie,” replied aunt 
dress, he curled himself round in the sun- | Angie, bending over her little nephew and 
shine to admire his appearance, and said| kissing his forehead. 


have the coat fit you if it would. 


mothers, who are so much older and wiser 
than they, and try to break away from 
counsel or reproof. Depend upon it, such 
a course will not end well. 
parents, and endeavor to please them in 
all things ; obey them, and you will re- 
ceive the blessing of the Lord. 


A LEAF FROM THE BOOK OF MEMORY. 


which we had long since forgotten. 
looking over my portfolio a few days since, 
I opened a paper containing a little golden 
curl. 
like creature of three years, who not along | 
time since lived near me. 
pet Carrie, well do I remember you.— 
Every day you came tripping to me, ah 
ing me to make you a picture, or needing 
help in something which had puzzled your 
little brain so sadly that you could not get 
it righted without my assistance. 
member also the day when you gave me) letter wriften next day. 
that curl, asking me at the same time to|he says, ‘‘ went to see her; she upbraided 
please give you one lock of my hair, pro-| him with being in a plot to murder her 
mising always to keep it, which goonies | 


“TI did mean to 
I never 
* It is a shame thus to live alone in thi, | like to hear little boys argue with their 








patriot. He fell, and although she did net 
counsel him to wickedness, yet we have 
no reason to think that she made any ¢f- 
fort to deter him from it. , 
It was after the plot was far advanced 
towards its denouement, and only two 
days before General Washington com- 
d his tour to Hartford, in the course 
of which he made his visit to West Point, 
that Mrs. Arnold came thither, with her 
‘ infant, to join her husband, travelling by 
short stages in her own carriage. She 
was at breakfast with her husband and 
the aids, when the letter arrived which 
bore to Arnold the first intelligence of 
Andre’s capture. He left the room im- 
mediately, sent for his wife, and informed 
her of the necessity of his instant flight 
from the country. This was probably the 
first intelligence of what was going on 
that she had received, for the news over- 
whelmed her, and when Arnold left the 
apartment she was in a swoon on the floor. 
Her almost frantic condition is described 
with sympathy by Colonel Hamilton in a 
“* The General,” 


Love your 


P. 


MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT. 








For the Companion. 


Memory brings forward many things 
In 





This brought to mind a little fairy- | 


Ah, my little} 


I re- 


child, raved, shed tears, and lamented the 
you kept faithfully until the next day, | fate of the infant. All the sweetness of 
when I found it on the floor; and on} betnty—all the loveliness of innocence— 
showing it to you, I think I shall never/|all the tenderness of a wife, and all the 
forget the half ashamed, half astonished | fondness of a mother, showed themselves 
look which you gave me; and after plac-|in her appearance and conduct.” The 
ing it in a box you ran away to play. I| opinion of other persons qualificd to judge 
can see you now as you stood by my side, without prejudice, acquitted her of the 
looking eagerly at the picture I was mak-| charge of having participated in the trea- 
ing, and wondering if it was to be yours| son. 
when it was finished. And as I finished| After this Mrs. Arnold went from West 
it and gave it to you, your eyes sparkled | Point to her father’s house, but was not 
with delight. In our walks together in| long permitted to remain in Philadelphia. 
the spring, how pleased you were with the | Suspicion rested on her, and by.an order 
flowers, especially with the little white | of the Council, dated October 29th, she 
anemone, which you said was so white and | was required to leave the State, to return 
pure, that you thought everybody must|no more during the continuance of the 
like it. You were the one to bring me|war. She accordingly departed to join 
the first beautiful flowers from the garden| her husband in New York. The respect 
to adorn my room. But like other beau-|and forbearance shown towards her on her 
tiful things you have passed away; but| journey, proved that there was a general 
we trust we shall meet you in that fairer| belief in her innocence. She resided with 
land, where flowers far more beautiful than | her husband for a time at St. Johns, where 
those of earth are ever in bloom. Varie.|she was long remembered for her beauty 
Oct. 26, 1856. and fascination. She afterwards went to 





England. 
For the Companion. 


WOMEN OF THE REVOLUTION.—No. 17. 


MARGARET ARNOLD. 


Margaret Shippen was the daughter of 
Edward Shippen, first mayor of Philadel- 
phia, and afterwards Chief Justice of Penn- 
sylvania. This family were distinguished —_—_— 
among the aristocracy of the time, and 
made themselves prominent after the com- 
mencement of the contest, as cherishing 
loyalist principles. Margaret was the 
youngest of the family, and at eighteen 
years of age she was beautiful, brilliant, 


Mrs. Arnold survived her husband three 
years. She died in London in 1804, in 
the forty-third year of her age. Little is 
known of her after the promise of her 
youth was blasted by her husband’s crimes, 

EstELLE. 





THE LITTLE SHOES. 

Here they are—the daintiest pair that 
ever clasped two dimpled baby feet. They 
are worn and soiled, and yet to my partial 
eyes they are prettier far than any that are 
now being exhibited on Madam Felicie’s 


and fascinating ; full of spirit and gaiety ; — ear bg ~s — expressly 


the toast of the British officers while their They are wrinkled and rubbed at the 
army occupied Philadelphia, and one of|heel, and have a jagged rent at the toe, 
the brightest belles of the period. This|just as when she last pressed them down, 
young lady became the object of Benedict | with a merry shout, on the yielding clover. 
Arnold’s admiration, and probably accus- The strings, re are old and jagged, and 
tomed, as she long had been, to the dis-| °° * tied in ‘a hard knot,’ as though the 

; ‘ . ,| weary foot might have cast it off when the 
play of high circles, and the homage paid | piye eye was dull with sleep, and the lit-| 
to beauty, she could not resist the lure of| tle fingers ‘ too tired’ to unloose it. Ah!) 
ambition, and became captivated by the 


what associations cluster around them— 
splendor of Arnold’s equipments, and his| Precious relics—would you know how I 
military ostentation. Her relatives also 


came by them? I will tell you. 

: : ~ Once, when I felt lonely and sad in my 
| Seem to have been well pleased with Ge-| suntry home, and longed to hear the joy- 
neral Arnold’s imposing exterior, without 
receiving a word of information, or making 


ous laugh and lisping prattle of some baby 
cherub, a little girl came to see me, whose 
any inquiries with regard to his character 
or principles. 


sweet presence made half the sunshine that 
cheered us during the fortnight that she 

Some writers appear to take great plea- | 
sure in believing that Arnold’s wife knew 


remained. She was not quite two years 
old, yet with her bright eyes, and busy 
of his treachery, and like another Lady 
Macbeth, an unscrupulous and artful se- 


tongue, and restless feet, she seemed an- 
angel sent to us intent upon its mission of 

ductress, led him on to farther and deeper 

crimes. There seems, however, to be no 


joy. How could we feel depression or 
gloom, with this laughing sunbeam gliding 
foundation even for the supposition that 
she was acquainted with his purpose of 


about us? How could we fail to be hap- 
betraying his trust. She was not the be- 


py, too, while there hovered near us, the 
very spirit of innocent mirth ? 
A merry, rosy, dimpled cherub was lit- 
tle Emily. Every morning she would run 
ing that such an artful plotter would have 
entrusted with such secrets, nor was dis- 
simulation a part of hercharacter. With- 
out doubt his propensity to extravagance 


out from nurse’s arms to fill her ‘ nice, / 
clean apron ’with the fresh clover blossoms, | 
and then, having secured her prize, she 
would bound in the door with a gleefu 
, shout, to show us her dewy treasures. 
was encouraged by his wife’s taste for) Ah! how I missed her from my side 
luxury and display, while she exerted no| for weeks and months after her mamn 
influence of a saving character upon him, | took her away. Every bird that sang in 
yet we utterly reject the theory that she 
was the instigator of his crime. Arnold 
had no counsellor in his wife to urge him| gower that bloomed in the cottage y 
to imitate Republican virtue, or to follow | reminded us of the little breathing, bright 
in the rugged path of the Revolutionary | eyed blossom, which had gladdened us fo 








a yet blither one, whose song had giv 
sweeter music to our ial ears. Eve 





























the sweetbriar bush near the door, recalled 
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B-CRAPS FOR THE BOYS. 


§ Harry's resolution by his ridicule, and had 
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ow 


ye 


while in the early days of spring. 

Qne morning, after the darling left us, 
1 caitered the room she had occupied, and, 
yazing round at different objects which 
called up the missing face, I espied off, in 
2 corner under a chair, something which 
nvited my inspection. Uponcloser view, 
I discovered this pair of little cast-off shoes 

mute records of mirthful innocence and 
baby glee. 

That the feet which wore them may 
ever wander in ‘ strange paths,’ but be 
ed by God’s Holy Spirit in the way of 
ruth, is my heart’s earnest and daily 
prayer.—Liltle Pilgrim. 





MOTHER’S APRON STRING. 


‘ Before I'd be tied to my mother’s apron 
tring—and such a big boy as you are, 
7 


o! 

The boy who uttered these words was 
ooking through the slats of the fence in 
ront of Widow Lane’s cottage, where Har- 
y, her only son, stood with an axe in his 
and, chopping wood. Mrs. Lane had 
one into the meadow to milk her cow, and 
eft Harry to chop some wood, and take 
are of his sister Clara, who sat upon the 
oor-sill tending her. doll. 

‘ There’s no use in teasing me, Bill, I’ve 
told you a dozen times I can’t go, and I 
don’t want to, either. I don’t care how 
much you make fun of me.’ 

‘Well then I'll go, Harry. You'll never 
make anything great till you break loose, 
and have fun like other boys.’ So saying 
Bill Dixon went up to the tavern stoop to 
join a crowd of boys who were ridiculing 
a poor old drunkard. Harry’s mother soon 
returned, and they all went in to a good 
comfortable supper, a cosy chat, and early 
slumbers. 

Though Bill Dixon could not shake 


to go his way alone, I have thought much 
of his words, and have feared they might 
tempt some other boy from his mother’s 
side. * Tied to your mother’s apron string !’ 
Who would think, to hear these words, 
that the mother thus spoken of was the 
best friend Harry had in the world. One 
who was denying herself many comforts to 
give her only son an education to fit him 


to act a worthy, honorable part in life.—} 


Who would think that she had watched 
and tended him night and day when he 
was a sickly baby ; and had never laid him 
down to sleep without praying for his soul, 
and that next to seeing him a Christian, 
she longed to have him become manly and 
oble, and far more than Bill Dixon could 
mean by being something ‘ great.’ 
Satan, who goes about ‘like a roaring 
lion, seeking whom he may devour,’ puts 
these words into the mouths of wayward 
boys like Bill Dixon. He knows he never 
an make ‘ any thing great’ of the children 
he secks to ruin, till he has persuaded 
hem to ‘ break loose’ from a mother’s in- 
Bfluence. ‘Till the first step is taken his 
power is fecble, for nothing guards a boy 
from sin and danger, like the prayers and 
ounsels of a pious, loving mother. 
The Son of God, the only truly good be- 
ng who ever lived on earth, and who was 


the skids, to keep it from 
Having given a hard lift, and tugging with 
all his might, the father called out, ‘ There, 


THE 


back.— 


rolling 


Peter, put under your block quickly.’ Pe- 
ter started nimbly, and snatched up his 
block, when suddenly the loud chirp of a 
squirrel struck his ear. Instantly, down 
went his block, and away he ran after the 
squirrel, leaving both his father and the 
other man to hold on at the log till he 
came back. 
This anecdote gives you Peter’s charac- 
ter. He was too fickle to follow any one 
objact of pursuit long enough to accom- 
plish“ahything. Thirty years after this, a 
gentleman who had known him in his 
youthful days, inquired about him of one 
of his neighbors, who related this anec- 
dote, and added, ‘He has been running 
after squirrels ever since.’ He never was 
steady and persevering in the pursuit of 
anything. When he was a young man, he 
could never make up his mind decidedly 
what employment to follow. He would 
try one thing and get tired of it, and take 
another; but followed no business long 
enough to get well acquainted with it.— 
When he had a family, and found it ne- 
cessary to make exertion, he was busy 
early and late, but to little purpose. He 
moved from one place to another, and ‘a 
rolling stone gathers no moss.’ He very 
often changed his employment, and by that 
means lost all the advantage of past expe- 
rience. Now he was a farmer, then a 
trader, then a post rider, then a deputy 
sheriff, then a mechanic, without having 
learned his trade. By the time he had got 
fairly started in a new business, he would 
hear or think of something else ; and be- 
fore any body thought of it, he would 
change his business. In this way he 
wasted his money, and kept his family 
poor, and neglected his children’s educa- 
tion. He was always hunting the squirrel. 
Now, boys and girls, don’t hunt the 
squirrel. Whatever you begin, stick to it 
till it is finished—done, and well done.— 
If you always follow this rule faithfully, 
you cannot fail of being somebody and do- 
ing something. But, if you go through 
life hunting the squirrel, when you die, 
nobody can tell what you have done, and 
the world will neither be the wiser nor 
better for your having lived in it. 
And mind one thing above all others— 
don’t be running after the vanitics of the 
world all your days; but lay hold on 
eternal life ! 


4 —-- woe 


THE FAMILY. 


—_——_—o—__— 


FAMILY GATHERINGS. 


We have - noticed, in several exchange 
papers, an account of ‘family gatherings’ 
on the day of Annual Thanksgiving. In 
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BENEVOLENCE. 
O gentle heart! in pity bear 
Another’s burden here : 
And anguish soothe, and trials share, 


MPANION. 





he called very good. Whata favor it is, to 
be allowed to watch him at his work, mak- 
ing everything so lovely and so glorious ! 
And we can always learn some delightful 
lesson from the way he does things, to 
guide us in our actions. 

I thought, to-day, of something that this 
first snow might teach me, while it lay so 
soft and white on all the rough walls, un- 
even rocks, and sandy hollows. It seem- 
ed like that loving and forgiving spirit 
which some persons possess, and which 
all ought to cherish; that spirit which 
tries to hide the faults of others, or forget 
them ; and I felt like praying that as I go 
through the world, I may carry with me 
that white veil of charity, which covers a 
multitude of sins.—Congregationalist. 





THE ROSE-COLORED SPECTACLES. 


A little girl one day went with her mam- 
ma to Richmond. On the hill (from which 
there is a beautiful view) there was a man 
who had several glasses, and these he of- 
fered people to look through, for which | 
they gave him money. They were colored 
glasses—blue, ycllow, rose-colored, ete. 
Mary looked through them at the land- 
scape—first through the yellow glass.— 
* Oh, I don’t like that, mamma, it is not at 
all pretty.’ The blue glass did not please 





And wipe the falling tear. 


Ask not if want deserves relief: 
Enough that from thy hand 

Its wretchedness and woe and grief 
Compassion’s aid demand. 


God questions not thy worthiness 
When from his boundless stores 

His daily gifts to cheer and bless 
Upon thy path he pours. 


O turn not from another’s woe ; 
et heart and hand relieve : 
His weeping make thy tears o’erflow, 
His grieving make thee grieve. 
Enkindle pure affection’s flame 
For hearts by sorrow riven, 
So life will yield thee sweetest fame, 
And death will bring thee heaven. 


The eye that sheds not pity’s tear, 
The heart that scorns to share 
Its kindred’s weary burdens here, 

8) 


hall find no entrance there. A. M. E. 


THE FIRST SNOW. 
NOTES FROM LOTTIE’S THOUGHT-BOOK,. 

The trees have been bare for a long time. 
After the first bright days of October, the 
wind seemed to grow vexed with the forests 
for dressing themselves in colors so brilli- 
ant, and so they came rushing furiously 
from the North and west, shaking off the 
gay leaves ; and after them the cold eastern 
rains washed down what remained, until 
scarcely a single one was left. 

I think the trees are beautiful, without 
any leaves ; their forms are so perfect, and 
yet every one is so different from the rest. 

The oak stands up, firm and strong, 
spreading out his giant arms like a king 
who does not need any royal robes to show 
what he is ; the birches lean around, peep- 





| some instances a circle of from twenty to 
forty was collected, comprising the branches 
of the family for several generations. One 
of the pastors in this city had the privilege 
of meeting in such a circle of relations, 
who had rarely, if ever, all met together 
before. One of our most esteemed fellow 
citizens celebrated on that day his ‘ golden 
wedding’ with a large company of children 
and friends. We had the pleasure of call- 





King of Kings, and Lord of Lords,’ obey- 
ed his mother, and in dying gave her into 
he care of a beloved disciple. With this 
glorious example before you, fear not to 
be humbly obedient to your mother even 
f you are a ‘big boy.’ When any one 
ties to ridicule you for being tied to your 
mother’s apron string, remember the words 
of Scripture. 
‘My son, keep thy father’s command- 
ment, and forsake not the law of thy mo- 
as 
‘Bind them continually upon thine 
heart, and tie them about thy neck. 
‘When thou goest, it shall lead thee ; 


when thou sleepest it shall keep thee ; and | 
when thou awakest it shall talk with thee.’ 
‘ They shall be an ornament of grace un- 


0 thy head, and chains about thy neck.’ 
thou not.—WN. Y. Obs. 





HUNTING THE SQUIRREL. 


leared off the lands. 


gro 


business, 












‘My son, if sinners entice thee, consent 


Peter Alsop was almost fifteen years old 
vhen his father, who had just moved into 
new settlement, was clearing the land. 
One day the father and a neighbor were 
engaged in building a log fence, which was 
made of the trunks of the trees that were 
First, they laid the 


ence one log high, with the ends of each 
ength passing a little way by each other. 
otches were cut in the ends, and a block 
vas laid crosswise, where the ends lapped, 
nd then another tier was laid on the cross- 
pieces, till the fence was high enough.— 

© roll up the top logs, they would lay 
Hong poles, called skids, one end on the 
op of the logs, and the other on the 
und, and roll up the logs on these.— 
But, as the logs were very heavy, they 
vere obliged to stop several times to rest, 
pr to get a a hold ; and it was Peter's 
when they stopped, to put a 
block on the underside of "the log, laws 


ing upon such a circle, at Belfast, where 
parents, children and grandchildren, num- 
| bering twenty-nine in all, were together 
in the old homestead, and we were allow- 
ed the privilege of looking in upon the 
‘second table,’ around which were seated 
ja dozen or fifteen happy children of the 
second generation, all bright and joyous 


in having ‘ Thanksgiving’ at grandpa’s.— 


The venerable head of the household look- 
ed on with a face full of love and joy, and 
well he might, for, in these days of rest- 
lessness and change, he enjoys the rare fe- 


licity of having all his children located 
round him and of gathering them all back 
We 
could not help saying, as we looked on 
that unbroken family circle, to our aged 
, you surely have 
abundant cause for thanksgiving to-day, 
It 
was a beautiful sight—those bright, cheer- 
ful, healthy little ones, all gathering round 
the table, and the happy, loving grandpa- 
rents looking on, and rejoicing in their 
heart that all were there—not one was 
It brought to mind days long 
gone, when we used to gather in our early 
home, an unbroken circle, and keep the 
festal day of New England. Those scenes 


| to the dear old home of childhood. 


friend, ‘ Well Mr. 





in having all your children at home.’ 


missing. 


are rare on earth. The loved ones, that 
were wont to gather with us are not here 
—there are some in a better home—and 
those that remain are scattered far and 
wide, and we cannot gather even them 
round one table. And but one vacant seat 
mars the joy and mingles tears in the cup 
of thanksgiving. The circle on earth grows 
smaller as years advance—the vacant seats 
more numerous—and there can be no re- 
union of all again, except we so live, that, 
as Vacant seats are made here, the seats 
in heaven are filled. Weall love to gath- 
er an ‘ unbroken family’ on earth—do we 


ing through the pines and hemlocks, like 
slender waiting-maidens, dressed in white ; 
the elms twine their graceful boughs to- 
gether, making a delicate lattice-work for 
us to look through, at the sunset; and on 
the good old apple-trees at the door, bent 
down with bearing fruit so many summers, 
may be seen hundreds of tough little fruit- 
stems, by which they held the rosy-cheek- 
ed apples tightly until they were ripe 
enough to be gathered. 
I hike to look at the trees in November ; 
why do they call it dismal November ?— 
but I was not sorry when I awoke this 
morning, and saw them all covered with 
snow,—a soft, light snow, that dropped 
down upon the branches _ tenderly, as if it 
were afraid of hurtingthem. I thought of 
what the little Barbadoes girl said, when 
she first saw a snow-storm: ‘ The angels 
are emptying their feather-beds upon the 
earth.” 
Every small flake lay, feathery and dis- 
tinct, on the tiny twigs, and the fir-trees 
looked as if they were dressed in ermine 
or swan’s down. The distant hills, so 
cold and blue, shone like a chain of pearls, 
with their edges against the blue sky ; and 
when the sunbeams fell upon them, they 
grew pink and rosy, like the lining of 
shells I have seen brought from foreign 
seas. 

Oh, what a pure and stainless world it 
was ! 

But the sun, as it smiled on the white- 
robed hills and trees, seemed to say, 
‘ Beautiful snow, I am glad to see you, 
but you have come too soon to stay; I 
must warm the bare ground a little longer 
yet.’ 


and so dark and ugly.’ 
lored was tried ; upon which she exclaim- 
ed, ‘ Mamma, do look! this is lovely ! 


her either. ‘ Oh, that is so cold looking, | 
Then the rose-co- | 
1) 
wish I could always look through that| 


glass ; it would be always like summer, 
so bright and warm.’ 


Her mamma smiled | 
as she said, *‘ Well, dear, you have the 
power within yourself of making every- 
thing look bright. It is the state your| 
mind and feelnigs are in which makes the | 
same thing look bright or dark. Some- |} 
times a child is good and contented ; and 
then her toys, her books, her work, her 
friends, all seem to look bright and cheer- 
ful, and nothing comes amiss. Sometimes 
she is cross and discontented, and then 
everything looks dark and dismal.’ * Oh, 
mamma,’ said Mary, ‘I will try to think 





pointment, I will look through the rose- 
colored glass, and then all will seem bright, 
and ‘ for the best,’ as you tell me things 
are intended to be, if we only take them 
so.’ It is wrong and wicked to be discon- 
tented and complaining, when all around 
us ought to make us just the reverse. 
I will tell you about two brothers who 
were once on a visit to their uncle in the 
country. Their uncle sent them one morn- 
ing to take a walk, while he was busy in 
his library. He told them to be away 
about two hours, and directed them where 
to go. Harry was the first to appear be- 
fore his uncle on their return, who said, 
‘ Well, my boy, your walk has done you 
good; how healthy you look!’ ‘Oh, 
uncle, we have had such a delightful walk ! 
—and he began to describe all he had seen 
with much glee. Presently Edward walk- 
ed slowly in. ‘ Why, what is the matter, 
Ned?’ said his uncle. ‘Oh, I am so tir- 
ed! that walk was so long, I thought we 
should never get back again. It was so 
dull and stupid ; we never met a creature, 
but some children going to school, and a 
woman coming from market.’ I shall not 
repeat any more this little boy said. He 
certainly did not see the rose-colored spec- 
tacles, or he would have enjoyed his walk, 
and seen all as brightly as his brother did. 
I hope all who read this will try and look 
cheerfully on everything; and by being 
happy themselves, they contribute to the 
happiness and comfort of those around 
them. 
‘If f am right, oh! teach my heart, 

Still in the right to stay ; 
If { am wrong, Thy grace impart, 

To find that better way. 
Save me alike from foolish pride 

Or impious discontent, 
At aught Thy wisdom has denied, 

Or aught Thy goodness sent.’ 

[.M. ¥. Obs 


SAYING OF A LITTLE ONE. 


ask for no more. 


spread table. 
thought Georgie; he knew she was inexorable 


more of that sweet food ? 


of that when I feel unhappy at any disap- | * 


A little fellow who dearly loved cake—and 
where is the little fellow who does not love it? 
—was once seated in his chair near a tea-table 
full of company. One slice of cake was given 
him, and he was charged to eat it quietly, and 
{t went all too soon, and 
poor little Georgie sat. looking seriously first at 
his empty fingers, and then at the bountifully 
‘No use to appeal to mamma,’ 


but how could he give up the idea of getting 
He eould not; and 
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The following are some of the latest : 

READY WORK FOR WILLING HANDS; or, The 
Story of Comfort Allison. By the author of “ Irish Amy.’* 
316 pp., with original Illustrations. 45 cents. 

THE LITTLE WATER-CRESS SELLE 36 pp., 9 cts. 

FIRST FLIGHT FROM THE N 3; or, Nellie’s Six 
Months in Boston; with Illustrations, 86 pp., 18 cents. 

MEMOIR OF OLD HUMPHREY ; with Gleanings from 
his Portfolio, in Prose and Verse ; Portrait and Burial 
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place. 252 pp. 18mo, 25 cents. 

ILLUSTRATED LIFE OF JOHN BUNYAN. By the 
author of ** Robert Dawson.”? With upwards of thirty 
emblematical cuts, initial letters, & 372 pp. 18mo, 


50 cents. 
STORIES FOR VILLAGE LADS. Embellished wish 
four full-page engravings. 144 pp. 18mo, 24 cents. 
MEMOIR OF THE REV. E. J. P. MESSINGER, Late 
Missionary to Africa, By Rev. Sternens H. Tyna, 
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Indians. Each illustrated with Engvavings from ori- 
ginal designs. 72 pp. 18mo, 16 cents. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL ILYMNS. A new selection of nearly 
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STORIES OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 355 pp. I8mo, 

50 cents. 
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each with a beautiful pictorial illustration from an original 
design. A more attractive and valuable book for the nur- 
sery, the family, or the school, will not easily be found. 
MARIA’S TWO VACATIONS ; or, Principle in Pleasure. 

252 pp., 37 cents. 

WESLEY AND HIS FRIENDS. Highly illustrated. 

196 pp. 18mo, 35 cents. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER’S BIBLE STORIES.— 








Ten stories in simple language, and illustrated with a 
large fine engraving. 

THE SISTERS ; or, Reminiscences of a Village Teacher. 
72 pp., 16 cents. 

CITY SIGHTS FOR COUNTRY EYES, Quarto; cen- 
taining a series of common objects in the city, drawn 
from actual life, accompanied with descriptive sketches. 


The prints, letter-press and initials are printed in co- 
lors, and the cover is of itself a study for young eyes. 


SHELOMITH’S SON: the Curser and Blasphemer. By 
the author of “The Harvey Boys.’? 146 pp., 24 cents. 
PRACTICAL PIETY ; or, The Influence of the Religion 
of the Heart on the Conduct of the Life. By Hannan 
More. 429 pp. 18mo, 
50 cents 

RUTH ELMER: a tale for Schovol-girls. 
24 cents. 


With an allegorical illustrasion. 


126 pp. 18mo, 







3LASS FOR VERY YOUNG LADIES.— 
pp. 32mo, 5 cents. 

HENRY MORRIS ; or, Living for an Object. 192 pp., 

HENRY HOYT, Agent. 


1-tf No, 9 Cornhill. 
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BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS: 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 
EXPRESSLY INTENDED FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
New Holiday Books for Children. 
1—THE PEARLS, AND OTHER TALES. 
2—TITANIA, OR TALES AND LEGENDS, 


3—HURRAH FOR THE HOLIDAYS: Or the Mlea- 
sures and Pains of Freedom. 


4—MOTHER’S TRUE STORIES. 
All beautifully bound and illustrated. 
THE LIBRARY OF GERMAN STORIES. 


Comprised in eight volumes, by the most popular Ger- 
man writers. Beautifully illustrated, with six colored en- 
gravings. 


OUR LIST OF HOLIDAY BOOKS 
Comprises all the most popular Juvenile Works in print, 
BOTH ENGLISH AND AMERICAN, 


AN ALMOST ENDLESS VARIETY, 





Ornamented and Illustrated in new rnd beautiful styles. 
CROSBY, NICHOLS & CO., 
111 Washington Street, 


BROWN, TAGGARD & CHASE. 
SUCCESSORS TO ‘ 
W. J. REYNOLDS & CO. 
No. 29 Cornhill, Boston. 


Beg leave the call the Attention of those Purchasing Book« 
for Libraries to the following List of Beautiful Books. 


ROLLOS TOUR IN EUROPE. 
BEING A NRW 8: RIES OF 
ROLLO BOOKS, 

BY REV. JACOB ABBOTT, 
Illustrated. 


In Six Volumes beautifully 


“ 
6 


Lonpon, 
Tur Raine, 
SCOTLAND. 


Roito on THE ATLANTIC, 
n Paris, 
SWITZERLAND, 


“ “ 


Extract from the Preface. 


In this series of narratives we offer to the readers of the 
Rollo Books a continuation of the history of our little he- 
ro, by giving them an account of the adventures whic’ 
such a boy may be expected to meet with in making « 
tour of Europe, The books are intended to be books of 
instruction rather than of mere amusement: and in pe- 
rusing them, the reader may feel assured that all the in- 
formation which they contai~ not only in respect to the 
countrics visited, but to the 6g toms, usages, and modes 
of life that are described, anu.. also in regard to the gene- 
ral character of the incidents and adventures that the 
young travellers meet with, is in most striet accordance 
with fact. The main design of the narratives is, thus, 
the communication of useful knowledge ; and everything 
which they contain, except what 1s strictly personal, in 
relation to the actors in the story, may be depended upon 
3] a8 exactly and scrupulously true. 


Price W) cent per Vol. Imo. 


how or when. 


lie in the streets all winter. 
like a spirit that was too innocen 


t 
this world. 


comes. . Every season, every month 








seek as earnestly to prepare for ‘an un- 
divided family’ in heaven ?—Ch. Mirror. 
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And the sun kept on smiling, so that 
before noon the snow had gently obeyed 
him, and disappeared, no one could tell 
It pleased me to know that 
it would not be tracked by dirty fect and 
rough horses’ hoofs, nor yet all spattered 
with mud, like the soiled snow-drifts that 
It went away 


and so was kindly saved from the stains of 
I shall not be grieved when winter 
beautiful, and cannot help being so, be- 


cause the Creator made and adorned each, 
to suit himself: and everything he made 


to the it, not to sa 





form kneeling beside ‘ baby’s chair,’ the heart 
felt petition, 


of cake!’ 


a 


y t, of the 
whole party, there arose from the lips of a little 


‘O Lord, please give Georgie nosser piece 


PHILIPS, SAMPSON AND COMPANY, 
13 Winter Street, Boston, 
Have just Published 
A NEW WORK BY DR. IIITCHCOCK, THE GROLOGTYT. 
RELIGIOUS TRUTH ; 
d from Science. in Addresses and Sermons on 





Georgie’s prayer was at once 


unfold and p ; 
loveand learn, and play in, for 





is 
we cannot be happy elsewhere. 





fireside. 


Home is the residence not merely of the bo- 
dy but the heart; it is a place for affections to 
1 th j ‘or hil? to 

husband and 
wife to toil smiling!y together, and make life a 
blessing. The object of all ambition should be 
to be happy at home ; if we are not happy there 
It is the best 
proof of the virtues of a family to see a happy 


Special Occasions. 
BY REV. EDWARD HITCHCOCK, D. D., 


(Late President of Amherst College,) author of “ The Re- 
ligion of Geology,” &e. &e. 

The reputation of Dr. Hitchcock, as a man of ne 
learning and varied culture, as well as an eminent teacher 
of religion, will secure for his new work an instant and 
favorable consideration. His writings are always 
upon substantial foundations, and his style is forcible and 
perspicuous. But it is not to add any eulogy 
of an author so bnaye ) baer on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The many readers of his previous works in this country 
and in Great Britain, will welcome any uew production 
from his pen, 
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THE 


with a knowing glance, and, smilingly, replies: 
“ Please, sir, my pa says [ must never say J 
can’t, because | belong to the try company. 
will try to untie it, sir.” 
The gentleman is delighted with this simple 
* but noble answer. The child picks away at the 
TO OUR FRIENDS. knot, which soon yields to his perseverance. A 
We greet all our young and old friends of | = 3 Bae wells up 7 hae By oma 
laneuts C ‘ ; | heart as his father presses hin to his breast, 
54 nag ~eellpsencpraapaerein Happy (co | while his mother ielpetate a proud kiss on his 
Ye:r. On our part, we come to you with anew |open brow, and the traveller pats him on the 
fuce, as you seg, and have grown somewhat shoulder, and calls him a “ noble boy.” 
This we trust will be| And is he not a —_ yu - br >! 
i 7 . | conquer a difficulty to which most children o 
weloume to you, and give you proof of & con- | Ltt vould have yielded with tears? He 
cern to interest you, and thereby best promote | did, and in that little act he showed himself to 
the good of your minds and hearts. We want) be made of that stuff which does all the great 
to make the Compan‘on one of the very neatest, | deeds that men do in this world. If that boy 
most interesting, as well as best papers in the | a bok om “ ge make his mark on the 
lent, Fer thinty yours & las eppetenes kegaco- “Captain Try, a4 commands the “try com- 
a family circle by its weekly visits, and it will | pany,” has a bold, brave spirit, which is not 
be no fault of ours if its coming toa yet larger | afraid to hew down any danger, eee pene 
i | if it stands in the path of duty. I will tell you 
company than now, does not meet with greater pepsi a iat doe th, bie’ of sneale 
pleasure then hie | with which he inspires his men. 
Our venerable friend Ma. W1t113, who has so | You have all read, no doubt, of Frederic the 
long served you, has no desire to part company | Great, king of Prussia. He was very proud of 
with so numerous a family of readers, and so we | his soldiers, and he formed some very splendid 
shall have his assistance in still making the | regiments of tall, noble-looking men, picked 
4 ‘ : | from every part of his dominions. 
Companion what it has so long been. Mean- | One day he took the embassadors of Austria, 
time we shall be awake to give it a still higher | France, and England to review his finest regi- 
character for attractive interest and usefulness, | ment. After the review, he turned to the em- 
We have no doubt it is your wish to get good | bassadors proudly, and asked: 


’ lal , ‘ | “Do you think, gentlemen, that your masters 
from your reading, and also to impart good to} have an equal number of men in their armies 
others. 


With such aims in life you will be| who could cope with this fine body of troops ?” 

blessed and happy. The Austrian replied, “1 do not think that 
‘ ‘om . ” 

we trust, make an effort to introduce the Com-| his majesty of Austria has. 


> ch Stat erin Gow te. | The Frenchman said about the same thing; 
panion to your friends, wed 7 6% hepsi or it, | but the Englishman was silent. Then Frede- 
and induce them to take it. You will thus do 


ric turned toward him and said: 

good, and thus also you will entitle yourself to| “1! know, my Lord Hynford, that your king 
has many brave men in his army; but do you 
think an equal number of them would be able 
to conquer my regiment ?” 

The English lord bowed very respectfully to 
| his majesty, and replied: 

“J cannot be so bold as to say that; but I 
| will answer for it that half the number would 
try!” 

“Was not that bravely spoken? Lord Hyn- 
ford belonged to the “try company” without a 
| doubt. 

Children, do you belong to the “try com- 
pany?” If you cry over your school-tasks, if 
| you shrink from unpleasant duties, if you are 
in the habit of saying “ J cunt” whenever any- 
|thing difficult or painful is to be done, the 
| question is answered. You don’t, in that case, 
| belong to it, and until you change, its captain 
| will not be likely to enlist you. But if you 
| face your difficulties boldly, if you look hard 
The centre- | 845 long tasks, and painful duties right in the 

es | face, and say, “I'll try,” then you may belong 
piece shows a brother and sister reading a pa- | to it; and you will not live in vain. “I'll try,” 
per, very probably it is the Youth's Companion, | will help you achieve wonders. It will make 
as they are so much interested in it as to be | you good scholars, good mechanics, good far- 
both reading at the same time. They must | mers, good merchants, good and useful men and 


‘ : | women, and if you try, trusting in the grace of 

be pleased with what they are reading, as the | God, it will help you scale the battlements of 

dog at their feet is attracted by their pleasant | heaven, and win a throne in the celestial city. 

looks, The hat laid on the chair seems to in-| What say you, then ? Will you enlist in the 
“ 

dicate that the sister had just returned from the | “ “Y company : —W. [S. S. Adv. 

Post-office with the paper. 


On the left hand is a little girl and her sister 
reading a paper, with her foot on the rocker of 
the cradle, keeping the baby asleep. 

On the right, with his paper spread before 
him, is a shepherd’s boy and his dog, watching 
a flock of sheep and lambs, lest they stray 
away and the wolves catch them. 

These figures seem to indicate our duty to 
instruct, amuse, and caution our young readers, 
which we shall endeavor to do. 


OUTH’S COMPANION. 


BOSTON, JANUARY 1, 1857. 


upon our former size. 





You will consequently, | 


some one or more of the pretty and useful pre- 
mium. presents which we have already offered 
you, and which we trust you will not forget. 

We hope the present will be a happy New 
Year to you, and to your family circle -if you 
are favored with one, and that of such years 
you may have many. Meanwhile the Compan- 
ion will aim by its weekly greetings, to render 
Let it be your 
endeavor to make it so as well as ours. 

Yours, very truly, Oumsteap & Co. 
Boston, Jan. 1, 1857. 


life more pleasant and blissful. 


OUR NEW HEAD. 

Whiat does it mean? 
The Designer who drew the plan, has given 
ita very airy, graceful aspect. 


FEJEE ISLANDERS. 

On the first page of this paper there is a pic- 
| tare of the Feejee Islanders offering human 
| sacrifices. It will rejoice every reader to know 
| that Missionaries have since been successful in 
| preaching the Gospel of Peace to those once 
| cruel idolaters, as will be seen by the following 
paragraph from the New York Observer of 

18. 

Canmisats Convertep.—It is said that on 
| the Feejee Islands from 30,000 to 40,000 are 
|daily brought under the direct teachings of 
NEW YEAR’S DAY. | Christianity, and into close contact with the 
a ' , : | Word of God. The grass has grown over the 
This is a guod time to form wise resolutions, | 5 ong where human victims used to be prepared 





and put in practice a course of conduct which for food, and thousands assemble every Sabbath 
will result in our own happiness, and that of | day to hear words whereby they may be saved. 
others. | a 

First.—Let us examine our hearts, and as-| LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
certain whether we are reconciled to God by | Lexington, Va., Dec. 11, 1856. 
repentance and faith in the Savior. if not, de- | Mr. Nathaniel Willis, Dear Sir—My chil- 
termine to do what he requires immediately.— | dren prize your paper very highly—each one 
Where shall we be at the end of this year? =| = they arrive at a certain ee ~~ 

i amily | We ts prize it very highly, and regar 

Second.—Are we at peace with all our family | "¥© ®8 parents pri ve . 

. : : | it as a great help in training our children, and 
connections, friends, and scquaimances. If not, | in cultivating oe moral and religious feel- 
let us seek reconciliation without delay ; life ings and affections. Allow me to thank you 
to them and us is very uncertain. with all my heart, that there is one paper print- 

Third. Are we faithful in the discharge of | + So ” fealinns on eee for 
; < cr | > 
relative duties. If — ye yap te Your old subscriber and friend, J. H. Mrers. 
us correct the wrong doing, be faithful in fu- ‘ as 
ture, and enjoy the happiness of a clear con-| Beas tl age Mass., at a pee 
: ear Sir.—The Companion, I am well aware, 
science. , - : 
‘ ., . | has been an important means in forming the 
Fourth.—Like Mr. Buchanan, as he said in) tastes of my children, and cultivating their 
his late address to the College students in| manners and morals. We part with it as from 
Pennsylvania, and like Mr. Benton, in his late an old and esteemed associate, but with the 
Tie ly RIE AD consolation of preserving some mementoes of 
address to young mechanics in : . |our old friend. We have preserved many of 








entirely from intoxicating drinks, and e| the bers and stitched them together, and 
pl bl ts—that. we may, Jike | now no book or paper is more frequently conned 
them arrive at an honorable, healthful, and use- | than they. ours, Lemvet Gorr. 


A NOBLE LITTLE TEMPERANCE GIRL. 


We were highly pleased with an incident a 
friend related to us about his little girl. He 
had taken his wife and little daughter to the 


ful old age. 

Fifth.—Let us in genera] so live as to be 
useful in our generation, be lainented when we 
die, and remembered long after we are gone. 


YOU 


TH’S COMPAN 

















ION. 





Still she refused, and clung as if affrighted 
to her mother. Surprised at such conduct, her 
mother remonstrated, and bade her be polite to 
the kind gentleman. 

‘ Mother,’ said the little girl, drawing down 
her mother’s ear, ‘ Mother, he smells of rum !’ 

And nothing could induce her to near 
him again. Was she to be blamed, children ? 





VARIETY. 
A LITTLE BOY’S PRAYER. 

A little boy, after saying nightly the prayers 
which had been taught him, was quite tena- 
cious of praying what he called his own way. 
He had a large number of brothers and sisters, 
whose needs and peculiarities he sometimes 








| remitting care this was accomplished, and the 
poor soldier, on being asked what he felt to- 
wards his preserver, said that the only mode he 
had of giving vent to his feelings, was by kis- 
sing her shadow when it fell on his pillow, as 
she passed through the ward on her nightly 
visits. 


PREACHING WITHOUT NOTES. 
A new name has been discovered for a cer- 





found in any of the books. A correspondent 
of an Fastern paper styles them, ‘ ministers who 
|preach without notes’—i. e., without bank 
notes! This class is quite numerous, not only 
West, but East, Middle, North and South.— 
Perhaps this ‘style’ is more popular with the 
people than with the preachers! 





|tain class of clergymen, which is not to be| 









God help and shield the motherless, 
The stricken, bleeding dove, 

For whom there gushes no rich fount 
Of deep and faithful love. 

The saddest title grief confers, 
For who so lone as they 





Upon whose path a mother’s love, 
Sheds not its holiest ray. 


No gentle form above them bends, 
To soothe the couch of pain; 

No voice so fond as hers assays 
To ¢alm the feverish brain’! 

Oh, other tongues may whisper love, 
In accents soft and mild, 

But none on earth so pure as that 
A mother bears her child. 


of the motherless, 


made the subjects of his petitions. On one oc- pefenietrie 
casion, at ing this ise, he was CLIPPINGS. 
overcome with sleep. Wrestling with his stu-| A young gentleman recently found himself 


por, he said ; 

‘Oh, Lord, bless Elizabeth, and make her 
@better than she is.” 

- His head fell back upon his pillow, but soon 
rousing, he murmured, drowsily, ‘ Bless Henry, 
too,’ ft was in vain; the tongue refused its 
office—so he added, indistinctly, 

* Oh, Lord, I can’t; there are too many of 
em,’ and he sank into the deep slumber of 
childhood. 

At another time, while conducting this ex- 
ercise in a somewhat more wakeful manner, he 
said,— 

‘ Lord, please to bless father, and give him 
a new heart. Beso kind as to bless Mary, my 
little sister, and give her a new heart. Oh, 
Lord, bless mother—but you need not give her 
a new heart, for she could not have any better 
one than she’s got; and I don’t see how she’d 
go to work to be any better woman than she is 
now.’ 


in the company if three young ladies, and ge- 
nerously divided an orange , Baer, them.— 
* You will rob yoursslf, exclaimed one of the 
damsels. ‘ Not at all,’ replied the innocent; 
‘I have three or four in my pocket.’ 


A young school miss, whose teacher had 
taught her that two negatives were equal to an 
affirmative, on being asked by a suitor for her 
assent to marry him, replied, ‘No, no.’ The 
swain looked astonished and bewildered—she 
referred him to Murray, when for the first time 
he learned that no no meant yes. 

An artist showing his pictures to a customer 
received the following sharp retort: ‘ Well, I 
don’t think much of this,’ said the customer, 
holding up the picture before him. ‘ Don’t 
think much of it? Why, that’s a very rare 
print—a very rare print indeed, sir? ‘Rare! 
I’ve no doubt it is rare—it certainly is not well 
done !” 

An old cynic at a concert the other night, 
read in the programme the title of a song, viz: 


PIETY AT HOME. 

‘Let them learn first,’ says Paul, ‘to show 
piety at home.’ Religion being in the family, | 
the holiest sanctuary on earth is home. The 
family altar is more venerable than any altar in 
achurch. The education of the soul for eter- 
nity begins by the fireside. The principle of 
love which is to be carried through the universo 
is first unfolded in the family. We learn to 
love God by loving our brothers and sisters 
and mother. That is, we exercise the same 
feeling which, in an exalted degree, is to be 
exercised toward God. So that it is true ina 
sense more familiar, and yet more comprehen- 
sive than is commonly given to it: ‘He that 
loveth not his brother, whom he hath seen, how 
can he love God whom he hath not seen?” 


a 


ANECDOTE OF A HORSE. 





ing it over attentively the old fellow finally 
| growled—‘ Well, if f had my choice, J should 
ask for a bedstead 2 


‘ Deliver me from friends,’ is an old saying ; 
but a droll occasion for repeating it was enjoy- 
ed by the poor old fellow who, calling for help 
| to mount his horse, was seized by fourteen at 
once, and hoisted up with such force that he 
tumbled off the other side. 

Where we are allowed to have pleasure, God 
must have praise. 

‘I’m not fond of catnip,’ as the little girl 
said, when pussy bit a piece off her nose. 


The quickest way to make eye water, is to 
run your nose against a lamp-post. 











There resided, not many years ago, in Rye- POETRY. 
gate, Vermont, an aged Scotch lady, who as Fates - Sae 
often as Sunday came, was carried to church MY MARY. 


on the back of a favorite mare. Such, during 
several years, had been the unvarying practice, 
when the old lady fell ill, and two or three 
weeks after died. On the morning of the first 
Sabbath after her mistress’ confinement at home, 
while the church be]l was ringing for the first 
time, the beast was observed to quit her graz- 
ing where with head over the bars, she stood 
patiently awaiting the bridle. 

In due time the second bell sounded, and at 
the first peal the mare leaped the fence—a piece 
of unruliness of which she was never guilty be- 
fore—and came neighing down the road to the 
horse block from which she was accustomed to 
receive her burden. Having stood a few se- 
conds, she trotted briskly away to the church, 
Before the steps she halted long enough fora 
rider, had there been one, to have dismounted, 
then walked sedately to her wonted place in 
the shed. 


BY MAGGIE C. HIGBY. 


She blossomed in the country, 
Where sunny summer flings 

Her rosy arms about the earth, 
And brightest blessings brings. 

Health was her sole inheritance, 
And grace her only dower: 

I never dreamed the wildwood 
Contained so sweet a flower. 


Far distant from the city, 
And inland from the sea, 

My Mary bloomed in goodness, 
As pure as pure could be. 

She caught her dewy freshness 
From hill and mountain bower ; 

I never dreamed the wildwood 
Contained so sweet a flower. 


The rainbow must have lent her 
Some of its airy grace ; 

The wild rose parted with a blush 
That nestled on her face. 

The sunbeams got entangled in 
The long waves of her hair, 

Or she had never grown to be 
So modest and so fair. 


The-early birds have taught her 
Their joyous matin song, 
And some of their soft innocence, 
She’s been with them so long. 
And for her now, if need be, 
I'd part with wealth and power ; 
I never dreamed the wildwood 
Contained so sweet a flower. 





SNAKE STORY. 

The following incident may be relied upon 
as authentic:—A rattlesnake having coiled it- 
self, sprang at a gentleman who was near. The 
gentleman avoided the serpent, and as a rattle- 
snake must coil itself before it can proceed 
with velocity, the gentleman succeeded in 
striking the snake before it again coiled, with 
a rattan which he held in his hand. The 
snake having again coiled, the gentleman again 
avoided his spring, and again struck the snake. 
Having beenstruck several times, the snake 
became so enraged that he turned his head 
round and bit himself on his back, when he 
swelled up and died of his own bite. 


A CHRISTIAN’S DUTY. 


“Christians should do nothing that will tend 
to injure the cause of religion in the eyes of 
the world. How much better it is that I should 
lose a few dollars, than that my Savior should 
lose his honor! How much better that my 
sev should be empty of glittering dust, even 

y the injustice of others, than that a single 
gem should be taken from his diadem! And 
how much better even that I shuuld lose all, 
than that my hand should be reached out to 
pluck away one jewel, by my misconduct, from 
his crown! Can silver, can gold, can diamonds, 
be compared in value to the honor of Chrtst 
and his cause ?"—| Rev. Albert Barnes. 


WHAT CHRIST DID FOR YOU. 
For you he left his home on high ; 
For you to eatth he came to die! 

For you he slumbered in a manger ; 
For you to Egypt fled, a stranger ; 
For you he dwelt with fishermen : 
For you he slept in cave and glen ; 
For you abuse he meekly bore ; 

For you a crown of thorns he wore ; 
For you he braved Gethsemane ; 

For you he hung upon the tree ; 

For you his final feast was made : 
For you by Judas was betray’d : 

For you by Peter was denied : 

For you by Pilate crucified ; 

For you his precious blood was shed ; 
For you he slept among the dead ! 
For you he bore a lengthened fast ; 
For you he rose with might at last : 
For you he came at God’s command : 
For you he sits at his right hand! 


TOO POLITE. 


A lady once gave a supper, to which she had 
invited several] ladies an omy During 
the conversation she called to Mr. B., who was 
sitting near her, and said: ‘ Listen to me!— 
* Madam, | am all ears,’ was the reply. After 
a while, when the conversation fell upon handi- 
work, she showed a piece of embroidery, say- 
ing : ‘ Please to look, sir, at this trifle’ ‘I am 


TO THE ROBIN RED-BREAST. 


Come, pretty robin, to my window sill, 
And take some crumbs, for I have heard thy 


‘Oh give me a got in the valley I love,” "Read-| 


The following story of a little boy, will af- 
ford an example of perseverance worthy of imi- 
ation -— 

A MEMBER OF THE ‘TRY’ COMPANY. 

A boy riding with his parents in a railwa 
ear, wishing to open-a little parcel in his hand- 
finds the string badly knotted. With pa 
tient effort, lie strives to untie the stubborn 
kont. A gentleman, seeing how vainly he toils, 
offers his knife, saying : 

* You can’t untie that knot, my child. Take 
this knife and cut it.” 

The child looks into the gentleman’s face 





exhibition of the New York Institute. While 
there, one of the officers of the Institute notic- 
ing the little girl, and being pleased with her 
lively and social turn, took pains to accompany 
her about the fair, and point out to her objects 
that might interest her. He left her for a short 
time and visited another part of the building.— 
When he returned he went immediately to the 
little girl and offered her his hand to lead her 
about the hall again. But no, she would not 
go with him. 

* Why,’ said he, ‘ you have not seen half the 
pretty things yet. Come, and I will show them 


all eyes,’ he replied, bowing. 
cantly. 
TOUCHING INCIDENT. 


that it was about to be am 
rence Nightingale requ 





fo you.’ 


ing, the arm might be By her un 


At last, when 
the meats were brought on, the lady of the 
house said to the lady sitting next to her:— 
‘Will you try a bit of rabbit?” ‘I am all sto- 
mach,’ said the latter, looking round signifi- 


A Highland soldier, during the late siege of 
Sebastopol, had his arm so severely wounded 
tated, when Fio- 
the operation de-) 
layed, as she thought that, under careful nurs- 


i 
Well pleased of late, and now that Winter’s 


Must pinch thee, I would pay thee for thy trill : 

Come, for I fain would see thy tiny bill, 

That arch black eye, thy breast like apple ripe. 

Thy little bunchy self, who art the type 

Of cheerfulness, let come to thee what will. 

Thou art no murmurer like the slaves of pelf ; 

Thou seest, disconsolate, the wintry day, 

And eye’st askance the larder’s well-stored 
shelf, 

Fast locked secure, yet on thy leafless spray 

Thou find’st a kingdom in thy little self, 

And ever and anon trill’st out thy lay. 








Judge kindl 
A weary Tot is theirs, 

And oft the heart the gayest seems, 
A look of sorrow bears, 

No faithful voice directs their steps, 
Or bids them onward press, 

And if they gang a kennie wrang, 
God help the motherless, r 


A blessing on the motherless, 
Where’er they dwell on earth, 
Within the home of childhood, 
Or at the stranger’s hearth ; 
Blue be the sky above their heads, 
And bright the sun within, 
Oh! God protect the motherless, 
And keep them free from sin. 


| Republican, 





NEW BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
ig MASS, SABBATH SCHOOL SOCIETY have pub- 
lished several very interesting volumes the past month 
WALLAMAMUMP; Or, The Tri igi 
Principle. By a Minister. ” nS 
ENGLISH NELLIE, 
GEMS FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS, 
Kimball. 
WILLIS AND HOWARD ; Or, Few Secrets Well Kept} 
THE DAY OF ADVENTURE, etc. 
There may be found at the Depository a very 
ee of gh 4 BOOKS suitable 7 Gifts. g hm 
and small. Ewnaursu Carns, compris ie C 
ly Land. Brote Carps, ete. ee 
Also a set of Books for Boys and Girls. bli y 
‘ 8a i published by thd 
Society, beautifully bound and put up in Pg 
pared expressly for the igldare. ae 
M. H. SARGENT, Treasurer. 
3w.—50, 


By Rev. Cal 


Depository 13 Cornhill, Boston. 


IMPORTANT TO GENTLEMEN. 
Kr ge ROOMS. 
mises, will be found to form one of the finest e 
ments of the kind ever opened in this pst “The ty 
lowing inducements may entitle it to patronage — 
A GOOD LIGHT TO SELECT By. 


» Since he has enlarged his pre. 











AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT TO SELECT FROM, The 
A FINE ARTICLE OF READY MADE C vi 
iE ARTICLE OF RE E CLOTHING descer 
rae aon AND BREAKFAST JACKETS Iy Pearl 
VERY STYLE. Th 
ese 
THE BEST OF CUTTERS ARE ENGAGED HUDSOY 
asp BEACH BEING AT THE HEAD.” “fg are 80 
CASH CUSTOMERS AT THIS ESTABL ISH MENT ARE the de 
NOT CHARGED 2% PER @ENT EXTRA TO OFF 
SET BAD DEBTS. ween gre 
Try me once and see if these things be true. pearl 
GEO. N. NICHOLS* such 
Rooms 96 Washington Street, up stairs, a 
: ange 
— > 7 x » 
NEW JUVENILE BOOKSTORE. lon, a 
}) M. P. TEWKSBURY, 362 Washington Street, Bo : 
W ee for the patronage of the last oma are 8 
YEARS, would invite attention to a much enlarge i 
proved store at his OLD STAND, where he edhe eves banks 
thing in the line of i 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 


At Wholesale or Retail, on the most Reasonable Terms. 
Particular and constant pains taken in the supply of 


School Books and School Stationery, 
WITH 
JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, GAMES, &e. 


S greater variety than can be found anywhere else, 
t 























PRESENTS—1857. sink ? 
Christmas and New Year’s Presents § °°" 
That are really Comfortable for reach 
CHILDREN AND ADULTS, are 
AT THE the a 
FUR STORE tine 
—or— 
W. M. SHUTE, the « 
173 & 175 Washington Street, Boston. to di 
re —~ @@ He « 
THE GREATEST CURIOSITY OF ‘ 
The Holidays vail 
SLAVERY AND FREEDOM! has 
Jostpudlished by JAMES FRENCH & CO., Boston, & shel! 
New and Original Game for young and old. This * 
Game is acknowledged to be the very best game ever pub- time 
lished in Boston. It is a novelty rarely seen. Every person * 
will admire its Price—50 cents. Just the thing fora Holi vice 
day Gift. lw He 
mas ae ll e 
BOY’S CLOTHING. to P 
RS. H. CARNES has taken store No. 3 Hanover street, thi 
under Concert Hall, where she will keep on hand a e] 
make to order every description of able 
Clothing for Boys the 
From 3 to 16 years. Articles of every style will be mad? 
at the shortest notice, and on reasonable terms. Wit) the 
thanks to former patrons, while in Court street, a com ‘ 
tinuance of favor is respectfully requested. lon: 
WHIPPLE & BLACK’S des 
DAGUERREOTYPE, CRYSTALOTYPE, the 
—aNr— pati 
Photographic Establishment. ing 
No. 96 WASHINGTON STREET, pea 
J. &. WHIPPLE. BOSTON. | a 1. ¥. BLACKS : Tov 
BOY’S. CLOTHING, har 
BY G. W. LEACH, 1 be 
Corner of Winter and Washington Sts. s0E 
BOSTON. use 
on mae ft the 
‘ put 
YOUTH’S COMPANION. the 





A FAMILY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love—No Sec- 
jiani Noc vers 
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